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Continental Can And Hazel- 
Atlas Plan Merger 


Plans for merger of the businesses of 
Continental Can Company, Inc. and 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Company were an- 
nounced June 8 by General Lucius D. 
Clay, Chairman of Continental Can, and 
John Harrison McNash, Chairman of 
Hazel-Atlas. The agreement, which will 
unite an industry leader in the packaging 
field with a major manufacturer of glass 
containers, has been approved by direc- 
tors of each company. It is subject 
to approval by stockholders of Hazel- 
Atlas at a special meeting expected to be 
called for some time in August. 


The terms of the plan provide for 
shareholders of Hazel-Atlas Glass Com- 
pany to receive 999,141 shares of Con- 
tinental Can common stock. This will 
result in a ratio of 46/100 share of Con- 
tinental for one share of Hazel-Atlas. On 
this basis, Continental Can would have a 
capitalization consisting of $79,648,000 
long-term debt, 150,000 shares of $3.75 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, and 8,755,- 
499 shares of Common Stock. Hazel- 
Atlas’s present capitalization consists 
solely of 2,172,045 shares of Common 
Stock. 

At 1955 year-end, Hazel-Atlas had total 
assets of $37,844,425 and working capital 
of $19,904,256. Total assets of Continen- 
tan Can at year-end were $381,917,101 
and working capital of $110,815,816. : 

Since Continental has not heretofore 
been in the glass container business, man- 


agements of the two companies consider 
the consolidation a logical step in the de- 
velopment of the company’s broad diver- 
sification in the packaging field, enabling 
it to meet practically every packaging 
requirement of its customers. Continen- 
tal is an important producer of metal 
containers and also manufactures fiber 
drums, paper containers, bottle crowns 
and caps, flexible packaging materials, 
plastic containers, paperboard, and other 
packaging products. The company has 86 


manufacturing plants located in 27 
states, Canada, and Cuba. 1955 sales 
totaled $666,266,408 and net income 


amounted to $3.22 per share adjusted for 
a 100 percent stock dividend in 1956. 
For the first quarter of this year, sales 
were $155,765,882 and earnings per share 
were 63 cents. : 


Hazel-Atlas, founded in 1901, is en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of 
glass containers for food products, cos- 
metics, toiletries, beverages and drugs, 
and of glassware. At the present time, 
the company operates 13 plants located 
in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, 
New York, Oklahoma, California, and 
Alabama. Another plant is under con- 
struction in Illinois. In 1955, the com- 
pany earned $1.86 per share on net sales 
of $79,919,794. For the three months ended 
March 31, 1956, sales amounted to $18,- 
281,309 and net earnings were 19 cents 
a common share. 


Big Increase In 


Maine Sardine 


Production Costs 


Maine sardine canners, now working on 
the new season pack, have been told to 
expect greatly increased production costs 
over the 1955 season. 


A raise in the minimum wage as set by 
Congress from 75 cents to $1.00 an hour 
plus boosts in oil, cans, cases, salt and 
freiyht all adds up to a substantial figure. 
Volume as it affects general overhead of 
individual packers will have considerable 
bearing on the ultimate cost picture but 
under any circumstances the increases 
will be the highest for any single year in 
the history of the industry. 


The situation was outlined for the 
packers by the Rochester, New York 
auditing firm of Touche, Niven, Bailey 
and Smart, which has been employed by 
the \laine Sardine Industry to conduct an 
industry-wide cost accounting program 
for ihe past two years. 
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A schedule of the increases as they ap- 
ply to the standard 100 can case of key- 
less and key opening oils, which are the 
principal Maine sardine pack items, was 
supplied by the firm as follows: 


up 21.0% 
up 8.7% 
Cases nr up 5.5% 
Salt up 5.0% 
Freight up 6.0% 


In releasing the report the industry’s 
Executive Secretary, Richard E. Reed, 
stated that with the new round of in- 
creases it was now costing Maine canners 
about $2 a case more to pack keyless and 
$2.50 more for keys than it did in 1950 
and nearly triple the 1933 figure. 


“Naturally every cost increase makes 
our position in the food business all the 
more competitive but we are still able to 
offer sardines at a price to the consumer 
that makes them one of the best buys on 
the market,” the secretary added. 

He said that although selling prices 
varied during the past year they did not 
always reflect a realistic cost figure and 
that on numerous occasions and for many 
reasons shipments were moved at a loss 
to the canners. 


In their report to the industry the 
auditing firm said “Because of the in- 
crease in the minimum wage from 75 
cents to $1.00 per hour, direct labor to 
pack the basic item, 100 % keyless, soy- 
bean oil, will increase about 15 percent 
from a normal cost. Of course, other 
labor costs will also be affected. Since 
the 1955 processing season, two price in- 
creases have ben announced by the can 
suppliers totaling over 8% percent. Cur- 
rent prices on soybean oil are substan- 
tially higher than for 1955. There have 
also been increases in other elements of 
direct cost including fibre cases, salt and 
freight. 


The schedule summarizes these in- 
creases for the two principal Maine Sar- 
dine pack items. They include only those 
costs which are not affected materially 
by volume. Of course, other elements of 
costs may also be influenced by the in- 
crease in the minimum wage and freight. 
However, the schedule demonstrates the 
necessity for each packer to carefully re- 
view his own costs when making plans 
for the coming processing season.” 


STATUS OF H.R.-11 


With National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, National American Wholesale Gro- 
cers, U. S. Wholesale Grocers, and the 
National Association of Retail Grocers 
all strongly behind HR-11, the so-called 
“Equality of Opportunity” Amendment 
to the Robinson-Patman Act, substantial 
support is expected in the House for pas- 
sage of the Bill, which is expected to come 
up before that body for debate and vote 
on Monday, June 11. 


The HR-11 Amendment is that pro- 
posed by Rep. Patman and an identical 
amendment is contained in HR-1840 by 
Rep. Rogers of Colorado. The key pro- 
vision of both bills limits the “good faith” 
defense to cases that do not involve “a 
substantial lessening of competition or a 
tendency to create a monopoly.” 

A petition to discharge HR-11 from the 
House Judiciary Committee has received 
the necessary 218 signatures and the 
Committee has reported out HR-1840. 
The Federal Trade Commission has re- 
versed its position and is now 3 to 2 in 
favor of its enactment. 


Calvert Canning Company, Daleville, 
Indiana, has been admitted to member- 
ship in the Indiana Canners Association. 
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MEETINGS 


Problems in Packing Tomatoes 


Numerous problems face the Virginia 
canner who packs tomatoes in 1956. 
There has been a tightening of the state 
laws governing food establishments. More 
rigid sanitary requirements may be ex- 
pected. There will be no let up or ease- 
ment of Federal Food and Drug enforce- 
ment. Minimum wages have risen to an 
all time high. The same is true of con- 
tainer costs and the cost of most supplies. 
Early plants were frozen out. The plant- 
ing season is late. It appears to be a 
most intolerable situation. But is it? At 
the outset of many other seasons canners 
have been extremely pessimistic, yet they 
lived through it, paid their bills and even 
made a little profit. 


All of us must be like the tailor who 
cuts his pattern to fit the cloth. This only 
means intelligent planning. 


No state or federal agency has set its 
sights to force the canner out of business. 
The food processor is an honored mem- 
ber of our American society. He is only 
being asked to prepare food under condi- 
tions that are comparable to those that he 
would expect to find in his own kitchen. 
It goes without saying that many house- 
wives would have been horrified to see 
tomatoes canned under some of the con- 
ditions that I personally have seen over a 
period of years. There has been manifold 
improvement but there are still numerous 
spots that need cleaning up. 


FRUIT FLY CONTROL 


There were fewer seizures of canned 
tomatoes in 1955 than in the preceding 
years. Sound stock must be purchased 
by all canners, and it must be handled 
promptly. Virginia tomato canners have 
a distinct advantage over those of many 
other sections in that their season is 
early. The fruit fly or drosophila, as it 
is known scientifically, is never present 
in excessive numbers around the plant 
until after September 1st, unless skin 
dumps are close at hand or rotted fruit 
is allowed to accumulate. Neither of 
these conditions can be countenanced any 
longer. By the same token the fields 
must be kept cleaned up to prevent fly 
infestation. Common sense and decency 
in plant sanitation will go a long way 


Talk before the Tidewater Canners Association 
of Virginia, Irvington, Va., May 28, 1966. 
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By LEROY V. STRASBURGER 
Strasburger & Siegel 


toward eliminating the fly egg and larva 
hazard. 


When tomato juice is prepared for ad- 
dition to the cans as a packing medium it 
must be made from sound, well-trimmed 
fruit. If this is done mold counts cannot 
be excessive. It is that simple. 


No canner can afford to be too busy to 
accompany a Food and Drug inspector 
around his plant or to listen to his criti- 
cism. If a complaint notice is made out 
discuss the matter dispassionately with 
the inspector and make sure that there 
is no lack of understanding. Then take 
immediate steps to rectify any conditions 
that have been found to be unsatisfactory. 


PACKING COSTS 


With higher costs in the offing, canners 
must be more critical in their raw stock 
purchases. High yield per basket or per 
ton, go hand and hand with the quality 
of the fruit. The price per basket is un- 
important. It is the cost per dozen cans 
that will determine your profit or loss. 


In many sections packers state. con- 
vincingly that they cannot make a profit 
when packing standard tomatoes. Vir- 
ginia should be no exception, it costs the 
same to peel or process extra standard 
and standard tomatoes. 


THE COMPETITION 


Now let us look for a moment at an- 
other side of the picture, the sales side. 
What are canned tomatoes used for, what 
are they competing against? 


Probably most canned tomatoes are 
used for soups, sauces, stews, spaghetti 
and gravies. But other canned tomato 
products can be used for the same pur- 
pose and these are cutting into your 
markets. There are numerous prepared 
spaghetti and Spanish sauces on the 
shelves of the retailer. Many of the 
younger generation of housewives are 
using tomato puree and tomato paste in 
their cookery. 


Last week I went shopping in one of 
our super markets. Here is a No. 303 
can of standard tomatoes that was selling 
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for 12%c. It contains 16 ounces of toma- 
toes. Here is a No. 1 can of tomato puree 
that contains 10% ounces but this is 
equivalent to more than 26 ounces of 
tomatoes and the cost was only 11'%c. 
Here is a 6 oz. can of tomato paste that 
cost 11%ec and it is equivalent to 23 
ounces of peeled tomatoes. The labor 
cost in preparing these products is lower 
than that of canned tomatoes so if you 
expect to continue selling against this 
competition it cannot be on a price basis. 
It must be on the basis of quality and 
consumer preference. 


Canned tomatoes are also served as a 
vegetable, usually as stewed tomatoes but 
they are also eaten cold as a salad with 
vinegar and onion. What competition do 
you have in this field? During the super 
market excursion a No. 303 can of 
standard green beans was purchased at 
15%e and a No. 303 can of fancy peas at 
15%ec. This three cent differential be- 
tween the tomatoes and other vegetables 
will probably narrow, rather than widen 
this year. So your tomatoes must sell 
again on their merit, or through an 
awakened desire on the part of the pur- 
chaser for your product. 


In 1956 canned tomatoes will not be a 
cheap staple. They must hold their own 
place competitively. They may be packed 
and distributed profitably if a canner 
carefully watches his raw stock pur- 
chases, his plant operation and can offer 
a product of which he is proud. 


JAP BEETLE QUARANTINE 


Fresh fruits and vegetables from 
Japanese-beetle-infested sections of East- 
ern Coastal States from North Carolina 
to New York, and inland to West Vir- 
ginia, will need Federal-State quarantine 
certification from June 11 into September 
for shipment beyond the 15 States regu- 
lated by quarantine. Regulatory contro!s 
to prevent beetle spread will also apply 
to railroad refrigerator cars, trucks, and 
airplanes moving from all regulated 
areas, 
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AGRICULTURE 


Effect of Handling on Product 
Quality | 


By D. H. DEWEY, Horticulturist, 
Michigan State University 


Presented at the Field 


n and Pr s Con- 


ference, Michigan State University, January 1956. 


Many of the recent developments in 
new methods and equipment for handling 
crops for canning and freezing are aimed 
toward the preservation of quality of 
the product as well as toward savings in 
labor and other handling costs. The 
principles of good handling and storage 
practice are not new and a large amount 
of experience has been gained by shippers 
of fresh fruits and vegetables on the 
handling and storage of specific commod- 
ities. Present processing methods are 
modern, even to the extent that products 
are almost automatically turned from the 
fresh state into the finished package. 
Pre-processing methods, unfortunately, 
are not so modern. Bulk handling is a 
step in the right direction, provided the 
essentials of good handling and storage 
practice are considered in devising new 
handling procedures. 


HIGH TEMPERATURES 


Most fruits and vegetables are dam- 
aged by high temperatures. Losses in 
sugar, wilting and rapid development of 
decay are a few of the changes favored 
by high temperature which surely add up 
to inferior quality in the processed prod- 
uct. The time factor is important in 
determining the damage caused by heat. 
For many processing crops, and espe- 
cially such vegetables as asparagus, 
spinach and sweet corn, the first 24 hours 
after harvesting are critical. This is the 
period of most rapid deterioration and 
the period in which the quality of the fin- 
ished product can be seriously affected. 
Consequently, handling methods that 
shorten the period of time between 
harvesting and processing are beneficial. 
Rapid handling, even when bulk methods 
are employed, is not always possible or 
feasible. Therefore bulk handling methods 
must facilitate or provide a means of 
cooling, or at least prevent heating. 
This is simple when water is utilized 
becauise the water may be naturally or 
artificially cooled, it comes in direct con- 
tact with the product, and large volumes 
can |e passed over the product to carry 
away the field heat. The values of water 
In this respect are well known in hydro- 
coolins and in the bulk transport of cher- 
ries water. 


Th« problem is more complex with dry 
handing. Placing products in a cold 
toon) will not necessarily accomplish 
quic!, cooling. The amount of surface ex- 
pose’ and air temperatures and velocities 
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will determine the rate of heat removal. 
Good ventilation and some means of 
forced air circulation is desirable. 
Furthermore, without adequate ventila- 
tion, heating may take place because of 
the heat generating capacity of fruits and 
vegetables. Handling in bulk containers 
may mean that the crops are placed in a 
cold room more quickly than when 
handled in conventional containers, but 
this is no assurance of quicker cooling. 
Easily, the situation could be reversed 
because of inadequate provision for good 
air circulation through the bulk con- 
tainers. Proper ventilation must be con- 
sidered in designing and using bulk con- 
tainers. Much knowledge and experience 
must be gained along these lines. 


PHYSICAL DAMAGE 


Mechanical damage to crops in the 
harvest operation or during handling 


from the field to the processing plant re- 
sult in direct and indirect losses. The 
direct losses are obvious to most people, 
since skin breaks, cuts, and abrasions 
must be removed from the product when 
it is prepared for canning or freezing. 
These defects result in reduced yields in 
processing. 


The indirect losses may be consider- 
able, but less obvious. It is known that 
apples with bruises and skin breaks have 
higher than normal rates of respiration, 
which means that sugar losses and other 
types of degradation are more rapid. 
Furthermore, with a higher respiratory 
activity the dangers of heating are 
greater and the cooling problems are 
multiplied. Skin breaks are ready points 
of infection by decay organisms. Other 
crops are affected in a similar manner. 
Bulk handling methods provide opportun- 
ities for excessive mechanical damage in 
many instances. The crops may fall a 
considerable distance when dumped, the 
handling speeds may be increased, and 
pressure bruises because of excessive 
weight in the container are examples. On 
the other hand, bulk containers elimi- 
nate certain types of abuse, especially 
those attendent to hand loading, stacking 
and dumping. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of bulk handling in respect to 
mechanical injuries may balance out; 
however, we must be aware of them, and 
direct our efforts toward improving 
handling methods as well as facilitating 
handling operations. 


Bulk Handling From Farm 
To Processor 


By H. P. GASTON, Horticulturist 


J. H. LEVIN, Agricultural Engineer, 
Michigan State University 


The time-consuming piece-by-piece 
method of handling fruits and vegetables 
in field crates or lugs, lowers quality and 
increases costs without adding to the 
value of the product. The individual 
handling of these containers presents 
problems of labor, moral and discipline 
in the field, and at the processing plant, 
which cannot be measured in terms of 
dollars and cents. 


Under the conditions existing in most 
processing plants, bulk handling methods 
save time, money and labor. 


Recent advances in mechanization and 
handling techniques now make it possible 
to handle many fruit crops in bulk. 


If bulk handling is to yield maximum 
benefits, it should start not at the proc- 


Presented at the Fieldmen and Processors Con- 
ference, Michigan State University, January 1956. 


essing plant but at the farm where truck- 
size loads originate. 


In the bulk handling of cherries in 
water it is necessary to provide truck- 
mounted water-tight tanks. The cherries 
can be put into the tanks, which have 
been previously filled with cold water, 
either at the orchard or at receiving sta- 
tions. When filled at the orchard, the 
cherries are poured directly into the 
tanks from the pickers’ pails. When 
filled at receiving stations, the fruit is 
poured either directly into the tank 
trucks; or after being held and cooled, in 
soak tanks. 


Upon arrival at the processing plant 
the driver flumes the fruit into a boot 


(Continued on Page 18) 


FROZEN FOODS 


Frozen Foods Nutritional Findings 


The complete and much _ discussed 
scientific facts on the nutritional compo- 
sition of frozen foods have been officially 
published in the “Journal of Agricultural 
and Food Chemistry” for May. Drs. 
Marie Burger, L. W. Hein, L. J. Teply, 
P. H. Derse and C. H. Krieger of the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation, 
in Madison, Wis., authored the article, 
“Vitamin, Mineral, and Proximate Com- 
position of Frozen Fruits, Juices and 
Vegetables,” which presents 3,561 nutri- 
tional values for 51 frozen foods. The 
Journal is published by the American 
Chemical Society. 

The study was sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food 
Packers and 69 firms of allied industry, 
to provide adequate and reliable informa- 
tion for doctors, nutritionists, dietitians 
and home economists on the role of frozen 
foods in. human nutrition. 


Industry leaders have prepared promo- 
tional material for carrying their case on 
the nutritional excellence of frozen foods 
directly to the consumer. NAFFP presi- 
dent, F. Gilbert Lamb, of Lamb-Weston, 
Ine., in Weston, Ore., hails the results as 
the strongest sales tool yet available to 
frozen food packers, distributors, brokers 
and retailers. 


PROTECTIVE FOODS 


An analysis of the nutrition results 
reported by the Wisconsin scientists 
shows the unique qualification of frozen 
foods as protective foods. These are foods 
high in natural vitamins, minerals and 
protein (for building and conditioning the 
body at all age levels) and with sufficient 
carbohydrate and calories for efficient 
body energy. Only the ten frozen prod- 
ucts that head the list in vitamin, mineral 
and protein content are presented here. 
Classification was made on the basis of 
milligrams (mg.) of nutrient present in 
average servings consisting of 31% avoir- 
dupois ounces of fruits and vegetables 
and of 6 fluid ounces of ready-to-serve 
juices. 


THE VITAMINS 


Frozen orange juice, brussels sprouts, 
broccoli spears and grapefruit juice take 
top honors in vitamin C content. Each 
of the “Big Ten C” products, which in- 
clude frozen collards, apricots, kale, cauli- 
flower and strawberries, have from three 
to five times what is considered to be a 
good ascorbic acid level, namely 16 mg., 
for strong gums, teeth and blood vessels. 

Frozen peas and carrots are highest in 
vitamin A. Leafy greens, mixed vege- 
tables, winter squash, chopped broccoli 
and apricots are other extremely good 
sources of this vitamin that is so import- 


ant for highway safety because it pre- 
vents light blindness. 

Frozen black-eye peas take first place 
in thiamine (B;) content. Frozen peas, 


asparagus, corn, okra, French fries and 
orange juice are other fine sources of 
vitamin B,, which steadies jangled nerves 
and tones muscles. 


Frozen okra, kale and collard grecns 
are number 1, 2, and 3 in riboflavin (B.), 
Frozen spinach, asparagus, broccoli, un- 
sweetened boysenberries, mustard greens, 
black-eye peas and brussels sprouts also 
hit the honor roll in furnishing riboflavin 
—the “PEP” vitamin. 


(Continued on Page 18) 


BIG 10 FROZEN FOODS IN VITAMIN CONTENT -- Mg. PER AVERAGE SERVING 


Vitamin C Vitamin A* Thiamine-B, Riboflavin-B, Niacin 
Orange Juice 88 | Peas & Carrots 5.6] Black-eye Peas 0.45] Okra 0.21 | French-fries 2.1 
Brussels Sprouts 87 | Kale 4.9] Peas 0.32 | Kale 0.18 | Peas 2.1 
Orange-Grapefruit 80 | Leaf Spinach 4.9] Peas & Carrots 0.20] Collard Greens 0.16 | Cob Corn 1.9 
Juice 
Broccoli Spears 78 | Collard Greens 4.1] Asparagus 0.18 | Leaf Spinach 0.16 | Cut Corn 1.6 
Spears 
Grapefruit Juice 71 | Turnip Greens 4.1 | Cob Corn 0.17 | Asparagus 0.15 | Succotash 1.5 
Spears 
Collard Greens 68 | Mustard Greens 3.6! Okra 0.17 | Broccoli Spears 0.13 | Black-eye Peas 1.4 
Apricots *# 65 | Mixed Vegetables 3.0 | Orange Juice 0.16 | Boysenberries, 0.13 | Peas & Carrots 1.3 
Unsweetened 
Kale 64 | Winter Squash 2.4 | French-fries 0.14 | Mustard Greens 0.12 | Asparagus 1.3 
Spears 
Cauliflower 60 | Chopped Broccoli 1.6 | Orange-Grape- 0.12 | Black-eye Peas 0.12 | Lima Beans 1.2 
fruit Juice 
Strawberries 53 | Apricots 1.0 | Pineapple 0.12 | Brussels 0.11 | Mixed Vegetables 1.2 
Sliced Juice Sprouts 
Good = 16 Good = 0.4 Good s 0.16 Good = 0.16 Good « 1.0 


* Measured as beta-carotene. 
** Packed with added ascorbic acid. 


Average servings: 3.5 avoirdupois ounces for fruits and vegetables; 6 fluid ounces for ready-to-serve 


juices. 


Source: Marie Burger, L. W. Hein, L. J. Teply, P. H. Derse, and C. H. Krieger, J. Agr. Food Chem. 4, 


418 (1955). 
BIG 10 FROZEN FOODS IN MINERALS AND PROTFIN -- Mg. PER AVERAGE SERVING 
Calcium Phosphorous Iron Low Sodium Protein 

Collard Greens 191 | Black-eye Peas 179 Black-eye Peas 3.1 Grapefruit Juice 0.3 | Black-eye Peas 9,020 

Kale 134 | Baby Limas 131 Baby Limas 2.8 Cherries, R.S.P.,0.3 | Baby Limas 7,610 
Unsweetened 

Turnip Greens 131 | Cob Corn 102 Leaf Spinach 2.5 Orange Juice 0.4 | Fordhook Limas 6,239 

Mustard Greens 115 | Fordhook Limas 96 Peas 2.0 Orange -Grape - 0.4 | Peas 5,390 
fruit Juice 

Chopped Spinach 113 | Peas Fordhook Limas 1.9 Lemonade 0.5 | Succotash 4,32) 

Okra 94 | Succotash Turnip Greens 1.7 Blueberries, 0.5 | Cob Corn 3,59 
Cultivated 

Rhubarb 93 | Cut Corn 78 Boysenberries, 1.6 Winter Squash 0.5 | Broccoli 3,340 

Unsweetened Spears 

Chopped Broccoli 58 | Asparagus 69 Mustard Greens 1.6 Cherries, R.S.P. 0.7 | Brussels Sprouts 3,3!) 

Cut Green Beans 42 | French-fries 67 Mixed 1.4 Boysenberries, 0.7 | Asparagus 3,3 
Unsweetened Spears 

Baby Limas 38 | Mixed Vegetables 66 French-Fries 1.4 Red Raspberries 0.7 | Mixed 3,32) 

Vegetables 
Good = 93 Good = 96 Good = 1.4 Good = Under 5.0 Good s 2,600 s 


f Average servings: 3.5 avoirdupois ounces for fruits and vegetables; 6 fluid ounces for ready-to-s: ve 
juices. 

Source: Marie Burger, L. W. Hein, L. J. Teply, P. H. Derse, and C. H. Krieger, J. Agr. Food Chen. 4, 
418 (1955). 
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GLASSED FOODS 


CMI MEETING—The current advertising and promotion pro- 
gram of the Glass Container Manufacturers Institute, Inc., is 
discussed during a recent industry meeting at The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, by (left to right) Max 
Jones of the Obear-Nester Glass Company, Rex Lamb, Jr., of 
the Lamb Glass Company, J. M. Foster of Foster-Forbes Glass 
Company, and Smith Rairdon of the Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 


pany. Some 300 GCMI members and their wives attended the 
three-day session, largest and most successful in the Institute’s 
a 


history. 


SWANSON SELLS 
CREAMERY LINE 


Gilbert C. Swanson, General Manager 
of C. A. Swanson & Sons, a subsidiary of 
the Campbell Soup Company, has an- 
nounced the sale of the Swanson cream- 
ery business to Beatrice Foods Company. 
The consideration involved in the trans- 
action was not disclosed. The sale, Mr. 
Swanson said, will permit greater con- 
centration in the production of the “con- 
venience foods” line of poultry and other 
food products which Swanson has devel- 
oped in recent years. The creamery oper- 
ation, he added, no longer fits in with the 
company’s growth pattern. C. A. Swan- 
son & Sons, active in the creamery busi- 
ness in the Midwest for the past 35 years, 
was acquired by Campbell last year. 


POULTRY USED IN PROCESSING 


Poultry used in canning and other 
processed foods in April totaled 15,949,- 
000 Ibs. ready-to-cook weight, compared 
with 13,598,000 lbs. in April last year. 
The quantity consisted of 14,172,000 lbs. 


of -chickens and 1,777,000 lbs. of turkeys. 
Quantity of poultry certified under Fed- 
eral inspection during April totaled 
62,965,000 lbs| compared with 41,689,000 
lbs. a year earlier. Of the total, 56,982,000 
lbs. were chickens and other poultry, and 
5,983,000 lbs. were turkeys. 


Killion Canning Company—FE. E. Kil- 
lion, Jr. has announced that the Killion 
Canning Company has purchased the In- 
diana plants of the Vincennes Packing 
Corporation, which they will continue to 
operated under the original name. 


College Inn Food Products—The Vin- 
cennes Packing Corporation plant at 


Lockport, New York has been taken over 


by the College Inn Food Products Corpo- 
ration of Chicago, which will be operated 
as College Inn-Lockport Company, Inc. 
and which will be re-equipped as the ini- 
tial step in a new expansion program. 
The production of additional sizes of the 
company’s tomato juice cocktail will get 
under way this year, and the packing of 


catsup, chili sauce, seafood cocktail, and 
certain dry pack products will be con- 
tinued. 


Glass Container Institute—S. B. De- 
Merell was elected president of the Glass 
Container Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 
at the Institute’s twelfth annual meeting 
at The Greenbrier Hotel. 


Edmund F. Ball, president of Ball 
Brothers Company, Inc., was elected vice- 
president of GCMI at the industry meet- 
ing. 

Mr. DeMerell is a vice-president and a 
director of the Anchor Hocking Glass 
Corporation of Lancaster, Ohio, one of 
the 74 manufacturers of glass bottles, 
jars, closures and supplies which com- 
prise the Institute’s membership. 


A native of Michigan and a graduate of 
Michigan State University in industrial 
engineering, Mr. DeMerell joined the 
Capstan Glass Company, an affiliate of 
Anchor Cap and Closure Corporation, in 
1925. He held various executive posts 
with the company, and was elected a vice- 
president of the parent company in i946 
and a member of the board in 1953. 


Freezer jars with convenient stacking features designed for 


easy handling in food stores or in home refrigerators are being 
introduced by E. F. Lane & Son, San Francisco, for packaging 
the company’s well-known Clear Mountain Brand Honey. Jars 
in ‘our sizes shown here have many reuse advantages in the 
home, especially for freezer or refrigerator use. Coated metal 
closires have large price marking spaces for convenience of 
stores. 

| F. Lane & Sons, which has been packing honey since 1906, 
no packs the bulk of its products in four types—Sage, Orange 
Blo som, Clover, and California Blend. Honey is filtered by 
me. os of a special process which gives the product a clear and 
att: :ctive appearance, an outstanding advantage for food store 
dis; ‘ays. Freezer jars and metal stacker caps used by Lane’s are 
bot: manufactured by Owens-Illinois Glass Company, San Fran- 
cis: . Labels are supplied by Louis Roesch, San Francisco. 
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News 


Society of Tri-Staters—Jack Harrison, 
President of the Society of Tri-Staters 
has announced big plans in connection 
with the annual Tri-State Summer Out- 
ing to be held at Miles River Yacht Club 
on Friday, July 13. On the night before 
the outing, Thursday evening, at 7:00 
P.M. the Society will hold a Dinner 
Dance, the cost will be $5.50. On the day 
following the outing, Saturday, July 14, 
the Society has arranged for fishing 
party boats to leave Tilgman Island for 
a day of fishing on the Bay, returning 
about 4:00 to 5:00 P.M. Prizes will be 
given for anglers who participate. The 
cost per person will be $5.50, which in- 
cludes lunch, bait, tackle, and the cost of 
the boat, covering everything but liquid 
refreshments which may be of your own 
choice. The Tri-State Summer outing will 
be held on Friday and will include lunch- 
eon, crab feast and boat rides, along with 
other enjoyable club facilities. Those who 
plan to attend, should make room reser- 
vations early at the Tidewater Inn, 
Easton, Maryland. 


Tri-State Packers Association — The 
Annual Convention of the Tri-State Pack- 
ers Association will be held at Haddon- 
Hali, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Decem- 
ber 6 and 7. 


New York Summer Outing—The an- 
nual summer outing of the New York 
State Canners and Freezers Association 
will be held at Oak Hill Country Club, 
Rochester, on Tuesday, August 7. 


Freezers Association—Keith Burr, As- 
sistant Secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Frozen Food Packers has re- 
signed to join the Minute Maid Corpora- 
tion about August 1, with headquarters 
in Orlando, Florida. 


Chun King Sales, Duluth, Minnesota, 
manufacturers of canned and frozen 
American-Oriental Foods, has purchased 
a modern building and eleven acre sight 
in Jackson, Ohio, as part of a long range 
expansion program. The building is a 
nine year old, one story, steel and con- 
crete structure, with 94,000 square feet 
of floor space. There are facilities for 


production lines, warehousing, shipping 
and office space. The company’s growth 
in Jackson is expected to be gradual and 
initial storage operations are expected to 
get under way in eight to ten months. 
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Morris April Brothers, Bridgeton, New 
Jersey canners of “Eatmore” cranberry 
sauce, have appointed John F. Holtberg, 
Assistant Sales Manager. 


Country 
Country Gardens met on May 25, and 
adopted new articles of incorporation and 
new by-laws, and re-elected all members 
of the Board of Directors, which included 
James Cota, L. F. Gast, Mark Peacock, 
Glen Olson, Albert Schuchardt and Nor- 
man Sorensen. The Board of Directors 
met immediately following the stockhold- 
ers meeting and elected Mr. Sorensen to 
the new office of Chairman of the Board; 
Mr. Olson, President; Mr. Peacock, Vice- 
President; and Mr. Cota, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Mr. Olson in additon to his 
present management duties will continue 
to handle private label sales. Karl Gier- 
hahn will handle Eastern Division sales 
and Gene Stedman will handle Central 
Division sales. Mr. Schuchardt continues 
as Director of Quality Control; Mr. Cota 
continues as Production Manager; and 
Mr. Sorensen will continue to handle 
financial and public relations matters. 


Mold Count School—The annual Mold 
Count School sponsored by the New York 
State Canners and Freezers Association 
will be held at Jordan Hall, New York 
State Experiment Station, Geneva from 
July 25 to August 3. Those who have had 
no previous training will report for the 
entire ten day period, while others will be 
able to report for the refresher course 
starting on Monday, July 30. 


Walter A. Scheid, a former President 
Ohio Canners’ Association, Inc., and for 
several years manager of the Campbell 
Soup Comany, Napoleon, Ohio, becomes 
consultant on canning to the Lebanese 
Republic. He will leave for Lebanon 
around the middle of June. This assign- 
ment is expected to last for two months. 


World Trade Week, held the last week 
in May, was highlighted in California by 
the official opening and dedication of the 
World Trade Center in the Ferry Build- 
ing, San Francisco. This huge building, 
owned by the State, has been revamped 
at a cost of about $2,000,000 and space 
in it has been taken by some 60 foreign 
governments and private firms, with ex- 
hibits open to the public. Canned foods 
form part of the exhibits of many nations. 


and Personals 


Gardens — Stockholders of © 


R. D. Ronketti, of Oakland, Calif, Has 
been made manager of the 
Calif. plant of the American (af Com. 
pany. 


Strikes against four plants of Libby, 
MeNeill and Libby, and one in Washing- 
ton, have been called by the Cannery 
Workers Union. The union wants a pen- 
sion plan similar to the Teamsters’ 
Union, of which it is an affiliate. The can- 
ning firm has a plan of its own, similar 
to that of the California Packing Corpo- 
ration, and insists that this is a fairer 
one for both company and workers. 


National Food Brokers—The following 
Food Broker firms have been admitted to 
membership in the National Food Brok- 
ers Association: Harry E. Culp, Albany, 
New York; McKeighan Brokerage Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana; Herbert K. 
Astmann Company, Buffalo, New York; 
and W. W. Williams Brokerage Company, 
St. Louis Park, Minnesota. 


Air Reduction Company has moved its 
executive offices into the new stainless- 
clad, Socony-Mobil Building, 150 East 
42nd Street, New York City, where they 
occupy the third and fourth floors of this 
world’s largest, fully air-conditioned of- 
fice building. 


DEATHS 


Clay M. Webb, Jr., one of the owners 
of the Clay M. Webb Company, Vienna, 
Maryland tomato canners, died on Thurs- 
day night May 31, in the Cambridge 
Maryland Hospital following a heart at- 
tack suffered at one of his farms on the 
Tuesday before. Mr. Webb, who was 3 
years old is survived by his wife, one son, 
two sisters and a brother. 


Earl C. Abell, Wisconsin Sales Repre- 
sentative for the American Can Company 
since 1929, died of a heart attack at his 
home near Pardeeville, Wisconsin on 
Saturday evening, May 26. He would 
have been 64 years old on May 29 and 
planned to retire on December 31. He is 
survived by his wife and three sons, the 
latter all living in Milwaukee. 


Truman Bond, Bond Pickle Company, 
Oconto, Wisconsin died suddenly on May 
9 at Oconto, Wisconsin. 
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Paul E. Kroehle Company—tThe entire 
sales force of Barta-Pfeffer Company, in- 
cluding wholesale and retail men, also 
principals, will be consolidated with the 
Paul E. Kroehle Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio food brokers on July 1. Mr. Barta 
and Mr. Pfeffer will become financially 
interested in the Kroehle Company. 


Calkins & Company, Chicago food 
brokers are now located in their new 
building at 6434 West Belmont Avenue, 
Chicago 34. Phone: Kildare 5-4161. 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company 
—A. Rollin Staley in charge of customer 
relations since 1950, and Vice-President 
since 1954 of this Decatur, Illinois, corn 
and soybean processing firm, has resigned 
in order to devote more time to his per- 
sonal business interests. He will continue, 
however, as a member of the Board of 
Directors. Prior to 1950, he operated a 
food brokerage business in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona for six years. He is the son of the 
late A. E. Staley, Sr. the founder of the 
business and a brother of A. E. Staley, 
Jr., company President and Board Chair- 
man. 


BEETS BENEFIT FROM BORAX 


Small amounts of borax will prevent 
“black spot” or “dry rot” in beets grown 
for processing, according to Cornell vege- 
table crops specialist Charles B. Sayre 
at the Experiment Station at Geneva. 

So little is neded, however, that it is 
difficult to apply it uniformly over a field 
unless it is mixed with a commercial 
fertilizer as fertilizer borate, explains 
Professor Sayre. 


Black spot or dry rot are especially 
likely to ceeur on alkaline soils or soils 
that have been limed recently, continues 
the Station scientist. Boron is less avail- 
able to beets on such soils because the 
lime forms an insoluble compound with it, 
he says. 


“The amount of borax to apply per 
acre depends on the alkalinity of the 
soil,” advises Sayre. “Soil with a pH 
above 7 should receive the equivalent of 
50 pounds per acre. On slightly acid soils 
with a pH of 6 to 6.5, the equivalent of 
20 to 30 pounds is called for. But not 
over 10 pounds per acre of fertilizer 
borate should be used on acid soils unless 
lime is first applied.” 


I severe cases of boron deficiency 
larve parts of the beet turn black. In 
mild cases, the trouble may not be dis- 
covered until the beets are cut. For that 
reason, canning factory field men may 
cu' into a few beets on higher, drier parts 
of « field where the trouble is most likely 
to oceur. 


ven where only an ocacsional beet is 
found damaged by boron deficiency, how- 
ever, the entire field may be discarded 
by ‘he processor,” says Professor Sayre. 
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WASHINGTON 


SOIL BANK RATES 


Secretary Benson has announcel na- 
tional average rates to be used in deter- 
mining payments which can be earned by 
corn, cotton, wheat, and rice farmers, 
after entering into agreements with their 
local county Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation” (ASC) Committees. 
Rates for peanuts and tobacco will be 
announced later. Under the Acreage Re- 
serve part of the program, farmers in 
areas where crops art not too far ad- 
vanced will be able to earn payments in 
connection with their 1956 crops of corn, 
wheat, cotton, peanuts, rice, and most 
types of tobacco. National average rates 
for 1956 crops of corn, cotton, wheat and 
rice are: Corn, 90¢c a bu.; cotton, 15¢ a 
lb.; wheat, $1.20 a bu.; rice, $2.25 a ewt. 
Regulations are being completed for the 
Conservation Reserve but are not ready 
for release. 


BOOKLET TEACHES CONSUMER 
ABOUT FOOD AND DRUG LAWS 


“You ... and Your Foods, Drugs and 
Cosmetics” is a handy, illustrated booklet 
just issued by the 50th Anniversary Com- 
mittee for the year-long celebration of 
the pure Food and Drugs Act and Meat 
Inspection Act of 1906. The brochure, 
aimed for broadest possible consumer dis- 
tribution, is designed to tell the house- 
wife (and househusband) the story of 
the measures which protect them in all 
they eat or use of food, meat, drugs and 
cosmetics. 


The text of the booklet describes in 
simple, non-technical terms how the food 
and drug laws came into being early in 
the century, mainly as a result of the 
crusade conducted by Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley. It tells the consumer what to look 
for in order to get the greatest benefit 
from these food and drug regulations. 


The 50th Anniversary Committee, a 
non-profit organization, is composed of 
government officials, consumers and busi- 
ness men working in the public interest, 
and funds are not available for the mass 
distribution of “You... and Your Foods, 
Drugs and Cosmetics.” Yet it is a story 
that needs telling to everyone in the 
United States, the Committee feels. 


The Committee, therefore, is making it 
possible for industries, trade associations 
and individual companies to acquire these 
booklets at a modest cost, imprint them 
with their own names, and distribute 
them to customers, dealers and the gen- 
eral public. For price schedules in various 
quantities, those interested in this public 
service may write to: Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary Information Office, Suite 505, 1145 
19th Street, Washington 6, D. C. 


AID YOUR 


Chapman 


FOOD PROCESSING 
MACHINERY 


J 


Consult our Engineering Department for recom- 
mendations on equipment that will meet your 
plant setup . . . equipment that has been serv- 
in the food processing industry since 1909. 


BRINE 
TANKS 


BERLIN CHAP- 
MAN brine 
tanks, juice 
tanks or pulp 
tanks made in 
regular sizes 
from 100 to 2000 gallon capacity . . . special 
sizes made to order. Wherever metal is used, 
in these tanks it is all alike where the metal 
comes in contact with the contents . . . electrically 
welded with smooth polished joints to a mirror 
finish. We will gladly furnish quotations to 
meet your requirements. 


Picking Table 


ANY LENGTH, 
WIDTH OR 
HEIGHT 


Made with hinged stainless steel guard rails, 
all molded edges, rubber belt, BERLIN CHAP- 
MAN Belt Conveyors or Picking Tables can be 
furnished in any length, width or height . . . 
complete with gear head motor drive. Can be 
custom built to fit into your plant set up. 


If you do not have the latest complete BERLIN 
CHAPMAN catalog on food processing machin- 
ery, ask for a copy today. 


Food Processing Machinery Since 1909 


CHAPMAN 


a 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


This oval has real meaning]! 


Over the years quality canners have known this trade-mark 
stands for an extra assurance of quality . .. such achievements 
in research and development, for example, as the C-enamel 
that protects the natural color and flavor of golden corn. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
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CROPS and WEATHER 


BEANS 


NEW YORK STATE, June 5—Snap: 
About 20 percent planted as compared 
with 45 percent same period last year. 
Early major bean area had a freeze. 


PENNSYLVANIA, June 5 — Snap: 
About two weeks late due to cold, wet 
conditions. Frozen acreage replanting 
nearly completed. 


NEW FREEDOM, Pa., June 1—String- 
less: A large portion of the Eastern vege- 
table growing areas experienced frost 
during May destroying plantings. Pack- 
ing will undoubtedly be delayed due to 
late replanting. 


TRI-STATES, June 5—Snap: Early 
plantings yielding less than normal with 
poor quality, while later plantings are 
looking good as to both yield and quality. 

Lima: Some are just starting to plant 
while others have fields up and looking 
good. 


WISCONSIN, June 5—Snap: Late go- 
ing in with hand-picked acreage hard to 
find, hence machine-picked acreage in- 
creasing. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., June 2—Plant- 
ing started May 25 and to date 10 percent 
of acreage in. 


CORN 


INDIANA, June 5—Cool weather and 
excessive rain have affected plantings, 
with corn about 10 days late. 


MINNESOTA, June 5—About 50 per- 
cent planted on schedule. Favorable 
growing conditions with no real moisture 
shortage and temperatures slightly over 
normal. 


ORTONVILLE, MINN., June 4—While 
season is late, prospects are good at this 
time. 


NEW YORK STATE, June 5—About 
15 percent planted as compared with 65 
percent planted a year ago this date. 


OHIO, June 2—An estimated 8,450 
acres contracted as against 8,000 in 1955, 
9,150 in 1954 and 12,000 in 1953. For the 
past two weeks weather conditions have 
not been good. Planting so far has been 
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delayed and the entire planting will be 


late in getting in. Recent rains have 


flooded bottom lands. 


PENNSYLVANIA, June 5 — Planting 
has begun with below normal growth, but 
good germination. Some replanting nec- 
essary due to crusting. Below normal 
rainfall and cool nights. 


TRI-STATES, June 5 — Will continue 
planting for next two weeks. Earlier 
plantings up with good stands. Had a 
fairly general rain last week; some dry 
areas were saved from severe damage 
and mostly all were helped, however, 
some areas had too much. Night tem- 
peratures have been below normal with 
the days about normal. Most crops are 
about 10 days to 2 weeks late due to cool 
weather and some crops were hurt be- 
cause of dryness, until last weekend’s 
rains. 


WISCONSIN, June 5—Look for good, 
normal crop, as growing conditions are 
good with some moisture. Planting about 
50 percent completed; expect to finish a 
little late, about June 15. Doing some 
cultivating at this time. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., June 2—Acre- 
age 40 percent planted. First corn is up 
and will begin cultivating next week. Soil 
temperatures have continued to be high 
enough for good germination, and stands 
appear to be good. 


PEAS 


INDIANA, June 5—This year have an 
estimated 2,831 acres. 


MINNESOTA, June 5—All planted. 
Light frost may cause some uneven ma- 
turity in Alaskas, which expect to begin 
harvesting about June 18, and Sweets 
about July 1. Expect normal yields but 
a little late. 


NEW YORK STATE, June 5—Expect 
as much as 70 percent of intended acre- 
age to be planted where past reports in- 
dicate about 60 to 65 percent. 


OHIO, June 2—Acreage not all in yet 
and anticipate a late crop. An estimated 
1,410 acres contracted as against 1,750 
in 1955 and 1,250 in 1954. 


PENNSYLVANIA, June 5—About two 
weeks late. Considerable frost damage 
but late peas look good. 
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TRI-STATES, June 5—Early fields of 
Alaskas were 50 to 75 percent of normal 
with good quality, while Sweets had nor- 
mal yields and very good quality. Later 
plantings of Alaskas have near normal 
yields and good quality and Sweets are 
normal or better and of good quality. 


WISCONSIN, June 5 — Planting late 
but expect to catch up within next week. 
Some harvesting may begin about June 
18 but most of it will be about a week 
later. Slight frost damage but crop looks 
good. Aphid buildup will require spray- 
ing next week. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., June 2—96 
percent planting completed in the South 
and 67 percent in the North. Ideal 
weather has aided planted fields and some 
are now in bloom. In general stands look 
very good. Early plantings have become 
somewhat weedy due to early moisture, 
but condition is not serious. Early Alas- 
ka fields show an occasional aphid. 


TOMATOES 


INDIANA, June 5—Conditions are wet, 
late and cool. 50 percent of an estimated 
37,000 acres planted. Set plants are a 
week to 10 days late. Expect to complete 
planting about June 12. 


NEW YORK STATE, June 5 — Only 
about one-third in ground, which is about 
10 days late, but can still get 100 per- 
cent planted. Entire acreage was planted 
last year this time. 


ALBION, N. Y., June 4—Intended acre- 
age was to be higher this year than last 
year but the last two weeks of inclement 
weather will reduce acreage, and acreage 
that will be planted will not yield. Expect 
crop to be less than last year. 


OHIO, June 2—Estimated 22,010 acres 
contracted with approximately 500 to 750 
open acreage. This compares with 18,225 
acres in 1955, 15,675 acres in 1954, and 
22,000 in 1953. Wet weather has pre- 
vented setting of plants, while others 
have had plant damage due to heavy 
rains, with some replanting necessary. 
About two-thirds of acreage has been 
planted. With improved weather conii- 
tions expect to plant balance of acreaye 
by June 10. 


PENNSYLVANIA, June 5—Two weeks 
late with up to 100 percent damage from 
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freezing. Have replanted up to four 
times. 


BIGLERVILLE, PA., June 6—Acreage 
in York and Adams Counties, with a few 
exceptions, has been completed. Wet 
weather caused delay in planting with 
some damage from frosts. Fields were 
replanted as high as three times due to 
killing frosts in Mid-May. Fields are in 
good condition and barring abnormal 
weather conditions, prospects at this time 
are excellent. 


NEW FREEDOM, PA., June 1—Crop 
prospects are not encouraging at this 
time due to erratic weather, tempera- 
tures being very high one day and freez- 
ing the next. Have had to transplant as 
tomatoes were hit very hard in this sec- 
tion. Had a good rain last Thursday and 
Sunday, which were badly needed. 


TRI-STATES, June 5—Have replanted 
as much as three times with about same 
acreage as last year. Stands look good 
with rains helping most fields. Some re- 
ported a little too much rain over week- 
end. 


LANCASTER, VA., June 2—Acreage 
50 percent normal. 13 canneries operated 
in Laneaster County in 1935 and in 1956 
there are 3 canneries. We will operate on 
about the same acreage we had in 1945. 
Crop for green wraps about 60 percent 
favorable. Cold weather, wind, and pests 
have reduced our potential yield to 60 to 
65 percent of normal. Pack throughout 
Tidewater Virginia (Western Shore) will 
be down about 70 to 75 percent. Pros- 
pects are most deplorable in our entire 
career in the industry. 


OAKLAND, W. VA., June 4—About 
30 percent of a crop compared with last 
year. Frost killed almost all of the first 
setting. 


OTHER ITEMS 


NEW YORK STATE, June 5—Beets & 
Carrots: Plantings are late but will get 
in alright. 

Strawberries: Freeze hurt crop. 


ALBION, N. Y., June 4—Cabbage for 
Kraut: Will be later this year than last. 
Last year we planted on June 6, this year 
planting won’t start until about June 20, 
if then. Intended acreage is higher than 
last year, providing we get a break in 
the weather. 


OULO, June 2—Cabbage: 1,325 acres 
estimated under contract or about 50 per- 
cen! over last year’s 815 acres, and 
Slig|itly above the 1,300 acres in 1954. 

Estimated 695 contracted 
aclvs with some open acreage. 


T!I-STATES, June 5— Asparagus: 
Quality just fair. Cool weather has cut 
prospects severely. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Weather Still Playing Tricks — Buyers In- 

clined To Go Along With The Market—Firm 

Undertone In Tomatoes—Weather Affecting 

Asparagus Pack— Peas and Corn Late — 

Stronger Citrus Prices—Salmon And Sardine 
Situation Tight. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., June 8, 1956 


THE SITUATION — Another upturn 
in canned citrus prices, and growing 
firmness in most staple vegetable and fish 
lines made the news in this week’s canned 
foods market. The carryover position of 
canned foods continues to tighten with 
respect to most wanted grades of vege- 
tables, and the sardine and salmon situa- 
tion is extremely tight in the canned fish 
division. There is an absence of selling 
pressure reported on most canned fruits, 
and the outlook favors a reasonably well 
stabilized market well into the 1956 pack- 
ing season. 


THE OUTLOOK — With the weather 
still playing tricks on early canning 
crops, buyers are beginning to take a new 
look at the potential supply position,— 
particularly with respect to those vege- 
tables where increased acreage planning 
had indicated an upturn in the produc- 
tion of the canned product this season. 
In general, however, distributors are still 
inclined to go along with the market, and 
there is no evidence of any inclination to 
do any speculative accumulation in antic- 
ipation of possibly higher market values 
later on in the year. 


TOMATOES—A firm undertone con- 
tinues in evidence this week. Canners in 
the Tri-States are getting closer to bare 
floors on carryover as the new packing 
season nears, and prices are firm on re- 
maining holdings. Standard 303s range 
$1.30 to $1.35, as to seller, with 10s com- 
manding $7 to $7.25, f.o.b. canneries. 
Florida packers are encountering more 
competition from fresh shippers, but are 
still offering prompt shipment standard 
1s as low as 90 cents, at $1.15, 
at $1.90 and 10s at $6.75, all f.o.b. Buyers 
in a favorable location, freightwise, are 
also looking over the new pack tomato 
situation in Texas, where standards are 
offering as low as 85 cents for 1s, $1.15 
for 303s, and $6.25-$6.50 for 10s, f.o.b. 
canneries. 


ASPARAGUS—Reports from Califor- 
nia note a tightening in offerings of new 
pack asparagus, although there have 
been no price changes reported. In the 
East, asparagus pack in the Tri-States 
is running substantially below expecta- 
tions, due to unfavorable weather which 
has cut supplies for processing. Canners 
currently are offering fancy mammoth 
all-green spears at a minimum of $4.80 


for 2s, with large at $4.60, medium at 
$4.40, and small at $4.30. 


PEAS —The weather will hold the 
answer to the pea pack this season, with 
the season backward in the midwest and 
buyers coming into the market for addi- 
tional spot stocks to round out their hold- 
ings until deliveries from the new pack 
start moving. A firm undertone rules, 
both in the East and in the Midwest. 


CORN—Canners who had been shoot- 
ing for an early corn pack'this season 
to take advantage of the short supply 
position have found Mother Nature 
rather uncooperative, and present indica- 
tions point to a late season. With pack- 
ing costs on the rise, and prices for the 
1956 pack expected to top those which 
prevailed on last year’s output, buyers 
are looking the market over for spot 
stocks and standard 303s, where they 
can be had, are reported bringing $1.15 
or better, f.o.b. canneries. 


CITRUS — Florida canners, carrying 
smaller holdings than a year ago at this 
time, are showing stronger price views, 
and the market came in for another 
round of advances this week. Orange 
juices 2s have been run up to a range of 
$1.35 to $1.40, with 46-ounce bringing 
$2.90 to $3.15. Blended juices, however, 
continue to offer at $1.15 for 2s and $2.50 
and up for 46-ounce, but grapefruit juice 
has stiffened, with 2s now commanding 
95 cents minimum and 46-ounce holding 
at $2.05. Grapefruit segments are also 
stronger, with fancy 303s ranging $1.50 
to $1.52%, although some broken can 
still be had as low as $1.30. Fancy citrus 
salad 303s are firm at $2.10, with choice 
at $1.95, all f.o.b. Florida canneries. 


OTHER FRUITS—tThere were no de- 
velopments of outstanding interest in 
connection with other canned fruits dur- 
ing the week, but a steady to strong tone 
rules in most items, and canners show 
no disposition to force out what carry- 
over stocks they may have on hand at the 
expense of prices. With higher packing 
costs in the cards, most canners feel that 
fruits at today’s prices will represent 
“good property” later on in the year. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are still 
marking time, pending the advent of a 
real run of fish. Canners are holding back 
action on opening prices, and current re- 
ports from Down East indicate that the 
opening basis will be determined largely 
by the size of the early run of fish, when 
and if it materializes. 


SALMON — Carryover holdings from 
last season’s pack are completely out of 
the picture, insofar as first hands are 
concerned, and the market position is 
nominal. Limited supplies of fancy Puget 
Sound pinks were reported on the market 
at $11.25 per case for halves, and a few 
hundred cases of fancy Puget Sound 
chum halves were reported at $10.75, 
both f.o.b. northwestern shipping point. 
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The over-all tightness of the salmon sup- 
ply situation is best illustrated by the 
absence of resale offerings from the 
market. 


TUNA — Warm weather has brought 
out a better replacement demand for 
tuna, and the trade is pushing this item 
this season in view of the high prices 
and short supplies ruling in top grades 
of salmon. Supplies of domestic tuna are 
reported sufficient for current demand, 
but the position of the imported is be- 
coming increasingly tight. There were 
no changes in tuna prices reported during 
the week. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Weather Playing Havoc —S.A.P. Bookings 
Heavy—Markets Strong—A Few Tomatoes 
Offered—Hurting For Peas—Cheap Beans A 
Thing Of The Past—Sellers Market On Cit- 
rus — Trouble In The Northwest — Early 
Pineapple Pack Underway. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIll., June 8, 1956 


THE SITUATION — Midwest canners 
of corn, peas and tomatoes are not a very 
happy bunch these days as they are hav- 
ing their growing problems. Tomato can- 
ners in both Indiana and Ohio experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in getting 
the plants they needed and acreage totals 
are not going to reach the figures desired. 
Pea canners were plagued by poor 
weather and most of them did not get the 
Alaska acreage they wanted by any 
means. A lot of it was by-passed due to 
the lateness of the season and it will take 
a lot of excellent weather from now on 
to get the industry out of the woods. Corn 
planting is also late and some of it in 
Indiana was drowned out and will have to 
be replanted. To complicate matters, the 
spot market offers little in the way of 
unsold stocks with the trade doing a lot 
of wishful hoping in regards to early 
packs in this area. S.A.P. bookings have 
been heavy and in many cases distribu- 
tors are having more trouble finding a 
canner willing to accept additional com- 
mitments than they ever had before. Each 
passing year finds the private label dis- 
tributor in a more difficult position as he 
attempts to cover on requirements with 
responsible sources of supply. This year 
has all the earmarks of being a real 
toughie. 

Pricewise, canned foods markets con- 
tinue strong with every indication they 
will remain that way. Most canners of 
RSP cherries have pulled off the market 
in view of government intentions to buy 
whatever necessary to bolster a sagging 
market. The citrus market continues to 
show unusual strength, at least a lot 
more than Chicago buyers ever expected 
at this date. Prices on the new packs are 
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slow in coming and they will find a ready 
market here once canners are in a posi- 
tion to accept business. 


TOMATO—tThere were offerings here 
from two or three local sources of extra 
standard tomatoes in 303s at $1.65 and a 
few ones at $1.15 which made up the en- 
tire market. Standards are still avail- 
able from the south at $1.20 for 308s and 
$6.50 for tens and that is where Chicago 
buyers will have to buy this grade until 
the fall pack is ready here. The outlook 
for the 1956 pack locally is anything but 
good at present and, judging by reports 
reaching here from other areas, acreage 
will be down at all points except Cali- 
fornia. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — This market 
is just about stagnant simply because so 
little is offered. Tomato juice in any size 
is a thing of the past and has been for 
quite some time. A little fancy catsup in 
tens at $13.00 is available but nothing 
else in any size. Offerings of this type 
leave little to report in the way of busi- 
ness. 


PEAS—The trade are hurting for peas 
in various sizes and grades and are very 
unhappy about the fact that the pack will 
make a late start. Illinois canners may 
get under way the latter part of this week 
but Wisconsin will not see action until 
the last week in June. Canners already 
have a lot of business on the books and 
are not in the mood or in a position to 
accept anything additional. Right now 
there is more demand than there is sup- 
ply and it looks now like another pack 
will not change that condition. 


BEANS—The bean market is on. the 
firm side as buyers are finding canners 
generally are not inclined to trade off of 
quoted lists. Higher can, case and labor 
costs are having their effect and the 
cheap bean buyers usually can buy from 
southern sources are not so cheap any 
more. Standard cuts are held at $1.10 to 
$1.15 for 303s and extra standards are 
listed at $1.25. Fancy fours are quoted at 
$1.50 with threes at $1.55 and the new 
pack in both New York and Wisconsin is 
still a long ways off. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—It’s really 
tough to find a canner around these parts 
with carrots of any description to sell. 
Texas canners were filling the gap for a 
while but very little is offered from that 
area now. Last sales for fancy diced were 
on the basis of $1.10 for 303s and $5.50 
for tens but business is going to be very 
limited until the fall pack is ready. Beets 
are also in short supply and buyers are 
unable to find anyone with a full assort- 
ment to offer. Fancy sliced are strongly 
held at $1.25 for 303s and $6.50 where 
they can be found while salad sliced ap- 
pear to be a thing of the past. 


CITRUS—This has turned out to be a 
seller’s market very quick like and it 
won’t be much different until late this 


THE CANNING TRADE 


year. Grapefruit juice is leading the way 
and the industry will accept orders only 
of the basis of fifty percent grapefruit 
juice and fifty percent orange or blended, 
Sales are reported here on the basis of 
$2.00 for 46 oz. natural grape with 
blended at $2.50 and orange unchanged at 
$3.15. Many canners are withdrawn ex- 
cept for shipments against previous com- 
mitments. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Now that the 
last price advance has become effective on 
fruit cocktail, the situation on California 
fruits is a quiet one. Other offerings are 
very limited and it looks like a derth of 
business until the new packs are ready. 
So far, no new prices have been heard 
here from this area. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS — Canners in 
the Northwest are contemplating a few 
difficulties this year. The past winter, one 
of the severest on record, did it’s part of 
the damage and now too much water is 
doing it’s part. Anything offered in the 
way of black sweet cherries today repre- 
sents a bargain as little or nothing is 
going to be packed in this area this sea- 
son. Prices obviously are going to be 
much higher. Only odds and ends of pears 
are offered and then usually consist of 
everything but the popular counts. Prune 
plums can still be had and prices are un- 
changed from last quotations. 


PINEAPPLE — Hawaiian canners of 
pineapple started the wheels turning on 
the current pack of pineapple the latter 
part of May which was a large head start 
compared to last year. Initial reports in- 
dicate an excellent pack in the making 
and it comes none too soon as the indus- 
try was at the sold out point on many 
popular items. No official prices on the 
new pack have been announced as yet and 
orders are being shipped at current 
prices. There is every likelihood of a 
price increase on pineapple juice as it is 
currently below all other popular juices. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Packing Of Early Fruits About To Begin— 

Experts Estimate Peach Pack—Apricots Run- 

ning To Larger Sizes—Strong Demand For 

Cocktail—Asparagus Moving Well—Beans 

Selling — Japanese Salmon Offered — Tuna 
Weak In Fish List. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 8, 1956 


THE SITUATION — Weather cond'- 
tions remain highly favorable for can- 
ning crops in both northern and centr: 
California and operations will be undcr 
way shortly on early fruits, such as che - 
ries and apricots. The season has endd 
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MARKET NEWS 


for spinach and will soon be closing for 
asparagus, but no date has been set for 
the latter. The planting of beans for the 
dry bean market is still on, with indica- 
tions that crops of these in some districts 
will mature later than usual. The canned 
fish market is generally very firm, with 
tuna about the only item on which any 
weakness is reported. Stocks of canned 
tuna are quite heavy, with some weak 
holders, in distinct contrast to salmon, 
which is in very limited supply and which 
is moving at record prices for some items. 


PEACHES—Experts have been going 
over the cling peach crop situation and 
estimates have been made placing the 
available quantities of fruit in sight, 
after allowing for thinning, at a tonnage 
that could produce a pack of as much as 
19,000,000 cases. This, of course, would 
be on the basis of near ideal weather con- 
ditions. Almost 2000 acres were virtually 
destroyed by the floods of last winter. 
The canned product continues to move 
freely, with stocks still in canners’ hands 
quite well balanced. Fancy halves in the 
No. 2% size move at $3.15, with choice 
at $2.82% and standards at $2.70. 


APRICOTS—Apricots are ripening fast 
and canning will soon be under way al- 
though no prices have been named on the 
fresh fruit or the canned item. The fruit 
this year promises to run to larger size 
and better quality and canned packs will 


be better balanced. Some sales of unad- 
vertised brands of apricots have been re- 
ported of late at $3.40 a dozen for 2% 
fancy halves, with choice at $2.90 and 
standard at $2.65. 


COCKTAIL — Fruit cocktail has been 
in especially strong demand in recent 
weeks and opinion is now quite general 
that by the time new pack is available 
stocks will be on the light side. Some can- 
ners are reporting broken stocks, owing 
to both heavy sales and shipments of late. 
Fancy in No. 303 has moved quite freely 
at $2.25, wtih choice in this size priced at 
$2.15. Some advertised brands are sub- 
stantially higher. 


ASPARAGUS—Asparagus is moving 
off well and a much better feeling is being 
expressed by the trade than a couple of 
months ago. Sales of both new and hold- 
over pack have been above early expecta- 
tions and prices have firmed quite notice- 
ably. Export demand has been quite 
brisk. All-green in the No. 2 size sells 
around $4.75 in Large, with Mammoth 
generally 5 cents higher. 


TOMATOES — Some lots of tomato 
paste have changed hands in this market 
of late at $15.00 to $15.50 for 30 percent 
solids in No. 10s, with some 26 percent 
solids in this size at $12.50. The first 
named item at one time in the season sold 
for as much as $16.50, with the other 
item about $1.00 higher than the last 


sale. Quite a marked call is noted for 
tomato juice but stocks seem confined to 
a few holders. New pack juice will not 
be available before early August. 


GREEN BEANS — Green beans have 
been enjoying an improved sale of late, 
with much of this credited to the special 
efforts of canners in the Pacific North- 
west. The lower grades have moved espe- 
cially well and efforts are no longer being 
concentrated on these. 


CORN — White corn has moved into 
slightly higher price brackets in this 
market, with some items in the list on the 
short side. The general feeling is that 
stocks will be quite limited when new 
pack is ready. 


SALMON—A very small pack of Cop- 
per River salmon has been made to date, 
the latest report placing this at but about 
5,000 cases. Unless there is an immediate 
improvement the season will be regarded 
as being a failure. Usually, a pack of 
about 75,000 cases is expected from this 
district. 

Japanese canners have come out in the 
Pacific Coast market with prices on new 
pack salmon. These are f.o.b. Japan and 
importers rate the cost of freight and 
duties at around 25 percent. The lists 
are about as follows: Red salmon, Is tall, 
$29.00 a case; halves, $31.00; pinks, 1s 
tall, $16.50, and halves, $18.00; chums, 
1s tall ,$14.75, and halves, $16.00. 


For Information on .. . 


All firms: 


packed. 


Member firms of Association: 


Write to 


TRI-STATE FOOD PROCESSORS 


(Canners & Freezers in 
Del., Md., N. J. and the 
Eastern Shore of Va.) 


Names, Addresses, Plants and Commodities 


Products in Styles and container sizes; Key 
personnel; Brand Names, Phone Numbers. 


_ Tri-State Packers’ Association, Inc. 


Easton, Maryland 
Latest Directory—Price $2.00 


GREEN CROP 
LOADER 
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HUME REPAIR PARTS 


...there’s a DIFFERENCE 
your Hume machine knows 


Genuine Hume repair parts are identical in quality 
to, the original — made by the same manufacturer 
to exacting high standards to assure proper fit, 
long life and a minimum of costly downtime. 

Accept no less. Ask for — insist on — genuine 
Hume Repair parts. 


H. D. HUME COMPANY 
Specialized Farm Equipment 


Mendota 1, Illinois 


Sales Branches: 
HUME PRODUCTS CORP. 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 
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CRABMEAT — Offerings of canned 
crabmeat are coming out of the Pacific 
Northwest at $14.00 a case. A few hold- 
ings of 100 percent leg meat are priced 
at $16.00. 


TUNA—tTuna continues a rather weak 
item in the canned fish list, with Califor- 
nia pack at the lowest price level in sev- 
eral months. Some of the packers of ad- 
vertised brands started the downward 
trend and this has since been followed by 
private label packers. Advertised brands 
of white meat fancy tuna in halves are 
priced at $15.25 to $15.50, with private 
label packers offering their prdouct at 
$13.25 to $14.00. 


BULK HANDLING FROM FARM 
TO PROCESSOR 


(Continued from page 7) 
from which it moves into holding tanks or 
directly to the processing line. 

Operators who are careful to cool the 
fruit quickly and lower the water level 
to a point a few inches below the top level 
of the cherries before the truck is moved, 
find that this method of operation: 

1. Helps maintain on-the-tree quality 

2. Reduces handling costs 

3. Eliminates all, or at least part, of 
the lugs necessary to handle the crop. 

4. Eliminates lug storage, maintenance, 
delivery and accounting problems. 

5. Simplifies management. 

This system is in commercial use in all 
major cherry producing areas. During 
the 1955 harvest season approximately 25 
million pounds were handled in this way. 

In the bulk handling of most of the 
fruit and vegetable crops other than cher- 
ries, so-called “bulk boxes’, which hold 
from 15 to 40 bushels, are used. 

Essentially the bulk box is a combina- 
tion pallet and box of relatively large 
capacity. The pallet is an integral part 
of the box. When filled, these containers 
weigh up to several thousand pounds, and 
therefore cannot be handled manually. 
However, all major processors and 
many growers have the fork lift trucks 
necessary to handle bulk boxes quickly 
and easily. 


Bulk boxes have been used for several 
years in handling beets, carrots, beans 
and squash. More recently they have been 
employed in handling spinach, onion, 
potatoes, pears and apples. 

In handling apples, bulk boxes have 
proved useful in moving drops, under- 
grades, processing apples and in some in- 
stances apples destined for the fresh fruit 
market. 

Growers who have tried bulk boxes say 
that these containers make the work 
easier and reduce handling costs. Proc- 
essors say that first costs of bulk boxes 
are lower and that maintenance and re- 
placement charges are also reduced. 
Processors as well as growers find that 
bulk boxes reduce handling charges and 
enable them to use storage space more 
effectively. The number of bulk boxes in 
use during the last few years has in- 
creased rapidly, and this trend is likely 
to continue. 
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FROZEN SPINACH GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced an extension of time until 
December 31, 1956, for submitting views 
and comments on_ proposed revised 
standards for grades of frozen spinach. 
The revision woud make certain adjust- 
ments in current provisions with respect 
to color, defects, and character. Current 
standards have been in effect since 
October 26, 1951. 


FROZEN FOOD NUTRITIONAL 
STUDY 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Frozen French fries and peas contain 
the most niacin. Corn, black-eye peas, 
asparagus, lima beans and mixed items 
are other niacin leaders. 


MINERALS AND PROTEIN 


Collard greens, okra, rhubard, broccoli, 
green beans and baby limas are among 
the top ten in calcium, which pairs up 
with phosphorus to make strong bones 
and teeth. 

The best source of phosphorus is black- 
eye peas. Frozen lima beans, corn, peas, 
asparagus, French fries and mixed items 
are others high in phosphorus. 

The rank of products in iron content is 
nearly identical to that for phosphorus. 
Black-eye peas, spinach, turnip and must- 
ard greens and unsweetened boysenber- 
ries are other good sources of iron for 
rich, red blood. 

In accordance with present-day nutri- 
tion concepts, products lowest in sodium 
rate first choice. The citrus juices, frozen 
fruits and winter squash contain the least 
sodium, but many other frozen vegetables 
are also low in sodium. 

Frozen black-eye peas are best in furn- 
ishing body building protein. Other 
leaders in protein are lima beans, peas, 
corn, broccoli, brussels sprouts, aspara- 
gus and mixed items. 

Reprints of the entire scientific publi- 
cation will be available from NAFFP. 

The tabular presentation follows with 
a reference point indicating levels con- 
sidered to be good for each nutrient. 


An 8 page booklet “Helpful Informa- 
tion” about conveyors and conveyor sys- 
tems for the Engineer, Superintendent or 
Purchasing Agent has been prepared by 
the J. C. Corrigan Co., Inc., 41 Norwood 
St., Boston, Mass. The booklet lists 
conveyor applications and Conveyor 
Services available. 


A new, illustrated, two color catalog 
on their line of nineteen different types of 
power conveyors for handling anything 
from gas ranges to mushrooms has re- 
cently been published by Harry J. Fer- 
guson Co., Jenkintown, Pa. Included in 
the catalog is size and dimension data 
plus installation photos showing the con- 
veyors in operation in many different 
industries. The manufacturer will furnish 
a copy of this new catalog on request, 


THE CANNING TRADE :- 


A new engineering catalog covering th. 
complete line of Dodge mechanical power 
transmission products is just off the 
press. Imprinted copies for key person- 
nel are being furnished to industries by 
Authorized Distributors of Dodge Manu- 
facturing Corporation, Mishawaka, Ind. 

The new catalog contains 328 pages of 
helpful information on Dodge products, 
including sectional drawings, dimensions, 
weights, prices, application details and 
engineering tables—virtually a manual 
on the subject of mechanical power trans- 
mission machinery. 


Conventions and Schools 
(Continued from page 3) 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1956 — OHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1956 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

DECEMBER 6-7, 1956 — TRI - STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon-Hall, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 


DECEMBER 13-14, 1956 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
71st Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 6, 1957—NATIONAL FROZEN 
FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., N.A.F.F.D., 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


JANUARY 27-30, 1957 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. 


JANUARY 24-25, 1957 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 34th Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 16-19, 1957 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUS- 
TRIES, Annual Convention, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 1957—NATIONAL CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, 
Annual Convention, Chicago, Illinois. 


MARCH 25-26, 1957—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 53rd Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara-Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


LATE ADDITIONS 

JULY 25—AUGUST 3, 1956—MoOLD 
COUNT SCHOOL, sponsored by the New 
York State Canners & Freezers Associa- 
tion, Jordan Hall, New York State Ex- 
perimental Station, Geneva, New York. 


AUGUST 7, 1956—NEW YORK STATE 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Summer Outing, Oak Hill Country Club, 
Rochester, New York. 
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